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ABSTRACT 

This handbook focuses on parent, student, and staff 
responsibilities as they relate to the achievement of an excellent 
and equitable education for all students. Equity should be a major 
concern of all schools as an approach to teaching that extends 
through the grades. Responsibilities are listed for school staff 
members (administrators and teachers); parents; students; and school 
stiiff members, parents, and students collectively. Effective school 
programs contain the following key equity components: (1) equity 
should permeate the entire 13 years of a student's school experience 
and the entire curriculum; (2) equity should be a part of all courses 
offered in schools; (3) instructional styles of teachers and 
practices of administrators should reflect a concern for equity; (4) 
staff training in equity is necessary; (5) educational materials must 
reflect a concern for equity; and (6) frequent review and evaluation 
should be conducted to ensure that education is preparing students to 
become responsible and unbiased citizens. A 40-item list of 
references, a glossary, and a summary of nine Federal 
non-discrimination laws and court cases are appended. (SLD) 
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PREFACE 



The common purposo of our natton's pubfic schools is to provkie all 
studonts with th0 (^rlunity to 

• learn 

• learn how to \aam 

• use what is leari-sed to acquire greater awareness of themselves ^ 
and others 

• develop anitudes that are fundamental to functioning as 
r^tponsible and contributing citizens 

Sdwols and the educational process foster personal growth and critical 
thinking, and oon^rfse a a^nifteant ebment of axslalization. 

Schools cannot «xomplish their purpose by themselves. Even though 
the schools play a signiffcant sodalizatton role, the greater influence on 
a student's devetepment oomes from the home. Jtm goals of public 
educalton can be either sui^xmed or undermliwd by the home and the 
degree of cooperation between parents and school f»rsonnel. Dishar- 
mony or antipathy between home and school places the student in the 
middle and could result In oonfusten w rebelUousness on her or his part. 
If each member of the school oommunfty acknowledges, understands 
and accepts IndfvkJual and joint responstt>llities, then the goals of publk: 
educatkm will be met. 

The focus of this handbook will be parent, student and staff responsibili- 
ties as they relate to the achievement d an excellent and equitable 
education for ail students. We believe that Individual and collective 
fulfillment of respective responsibilities will guarantee rights, assure 
equity and enhance student performance. 

We have chosen to Wentify tiie members of the school community as 
administrators, teachers, student atni parents. (In all cases, "parents* 
Is Intended as a term that includes non-parental legal and temporaiy 
guardians.) Doing so is not intended to diminish the important contribu- 
tions of community o^anizations, social se»vk» ^end^ businesses 
and otiier groups to the overall educational process. Instead, we will 
focus on the four groups whwh assume the greatest day-to-day respon- 
stoility for students' learning and t^havkir. 



This hamJbook is Intsmtod as a rdsouira for sdwA staff to ineroase 
their awar^rsss. but it may te sharod in part or in whole with parent 
and students* The suggestions herein* particuiarty witti regard to sctoot 
personnel, are not oxhaustive. They do not piovide oomplete guidelines 
for being a good tew^her, a good adminbtralor. a good parent or a 
good stiKienl. Rather, the suggestions are intended to be oom^te 
ideas on educational equity within the context of b^ic ideas for good 
sdmling. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Research Into effectiva schooling practicas indicatss that in order to 
help students be successful learners, school systems need to address 
three primary areas of re^xu^ility. 

First, a! the district level, edi«ators need to create 'an environment in 
which the pursuit of instructional effectiveness is valued. Clear and 
stable policies, e;q)eclations for impiovemOTt, and strong systems d 
support help schools become more effective.'' 

Second, at the sdwd level, staff mirat work to create a healthy aware- 
ness that the school is rmre than a ooiiection of peofi^e, subject and 
grade levels, and th^ ^e qualities of the school as a whole can either 
enhan<» or detract from the classroom learning environment Clear 
expectations, consistency and oollaboratiwi among £Klulte, stroi^ 
Instructional le^rship and a central focus on learning are important in 
pursuing instnictional effectiveness.'' 

RnaBy, and most Important, at the classroom tevsl, teachers n^ to 
create tfte underBtarMling that "learning \s an ir«Jividual process shaped 
In the dassroom. On a daUy baste, te«:her8 and students work together 
In a dynamite interactive process. Thoroughly planned lessons, focused 
In^nwllon and positive classroom management im^e^e the probability 
of student success.^ 

For stiKients to be well-balanced as well as well-trained indivWuals, 
another element is cn«ial. They must be offered equal ediK^ational 
<^^un{ty regardless of their race, sex or national origin. Educational 
opportunity encompasses what is taught, how K's taught and how 
students are treated. The element of equal opportunity for all students 
is called M^ufty and is everyone's responsibility. 

Equity should be a major concern of all schools. For 25 years research- 
ers, advisory commfestons, writers and others concerned about fair 
treatment of students, legislation and court rulings have recommended 
or mandated changes in publfc eduartlon designed to accommodate the 
needs and rights of all students. Even so, froblems of bias, prejudice, 
discrimination, intolerance, harassment and oomplaroncy persist. 
VWiether the bias is overt or sut^le, unconscious or Intenttonal, personal 
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or institutional, it requlros tho immodiate and dedicated Mention of 
everyone oonramed with social justice arKi the well-being of young 
people. 

Court rulings have supported the i^slatim enaded to provide equal 
opportunities in education* but laws alone cannot brir^ about tnie 
equity. The tetter and spirit of the law must be refleded in a school 
district*s mission ami poltei^ and have the unequivocal suf^ft of 
parents, admlntetretors, teiKhers, and students. 

Several oommon mispenraptions tend to retard progress towaitl 
educational equity. They include: 

• Equity has alre^ bem adiievedwemediatbn is unneoes- 
saiy. 

• Equity an impossible goaMoo many factors and forces 
militate against it 

• Equity is time consuming— with aQ that schools already are 
expected to do, they doni have time for equity too. 

In actuality, however, equity has not been attained-^Hnany prokriems stiti 
exist; equity is m>t impossibles-people of good wiH do not see the 
problems as unsurmountable; and equity is mA time-consuming--^ is an 
approach to education, not something to be added to the school day. 

KEY COMPONENTS OF EDUCATIONAL EQUITY 

AcMtsi Legislation aione cannot establish equal access to schools, 
courses and activities* Access fKoblems still occur even though virtually 
all districts have t^en m^ures to come into compliance with nondis- 
criminatk)n laws. Equal acc^ mean more than the provision of equal 
courses, facil^ies and programs, ft means taking into consideration the 
different needs of students* some of whom will require spedai educa- 
tional programs in order to access the oirricutar offerings of a school. 

Equal access ensures, for example, that: 

• students of limited-English proficiency acquire language skills to 
benefit from in^ruction in the classrom while at the same time 
achieving appropriate academic levels 

• females and minorities are provided the support to encourage 
their enrollment in higher level mathematics, science and 
computer courses, which are still predominantly White male 
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• all students, regardless of race, sex or sodo-ecomonic status are 
valued, encouraged and provided the environment to succeed 
and grow to th^r fullest potential 

Dtepnopoftjonarity, if it exists, may not be intentional on the part of the 
sdwol. but school personnel need to assess what might be happening 
in the school to contribute to it 

Attltudea. Attitudes are not created or changed by law or policies. The 
school and parents can take me^ures to encourage p<»itive attitudes 
among all persons connected witti the educattonal pncesa All Ro- 
dents, parents and staff are entitled to respoci and positive pereonal 
regard. Biased or prejudiced attitudes against individuals or groups are 
unacceptable. They can also lead to discriminatory Ueatment. 

Language. Language is one of the most powerful influences in the 
development or relnfon^ment of attitudes. Bi^ occurs in language 
both in vocabulary and in usage. Use of the so-called generic mascu- 
line occupational titles and pronouns presents an unreal picture of the 
world of work as it is and limits aspiratkms because everyone, espe- 
cially young people, take language literally. Further, language can be 
used In such a way to convey biased or ethnocentrfc attitudes as in 
calling cavalry triumphs victories but Indian triumphs miesacres. 

bittraettont. A la^e body of research dwaiments the influence 
teachers can wield in their interactions with students. Findings include: 

• Male ^udonts receive more teaching attention than female 
students.' 

• Teachers tell and expect males to do tasks but often assist and 
do these same tasks for females.* 

• Students are less likely to learn from a teacher who doesn't 
exped them to learn.* 

• Students who are asked only "easy" questions don't have an 
oppoitunity to devetop fully their intellectual skills.' 

• Students who are not given enough time to answer questions 
have loss opportunity to demonstrate their abilities, and 
research shows that teachers generally give less answering 
time to students for whom they have tew expectations.* 
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• Classroom organization patterns rofloct how tes^hars expect 
students to work and frfay. and when ttose are based on sex, 
race national origin groupings^ they reinforce a sense of the 
idea of '^^spostees* and minimize of^rtunittes for students to 
team from each other.* 

• Grouf^ which are mixed ^^cording to race* natkmal origin^ sex 
and ability teveb promote more pc^itive attitudes and sodai 
behavior than those which are xkA.'"' 

• Teachers' ph^ical closeness to students durir^ dassfoom 
inter^:tions relates dbectly to how they rate students' ability 
and to stu<tonts' setf-worthJ' 

• Students' attitudes and sodal behavior are more positive when 
they perceive teachers as havir^ a balanced approach In 
re^ng to ^udent behavior.'' 

• Disc^Unary action taken by teachers is sometimes based on 
factors other than misbehavior, Oisciptine based on sex or 
cuiturai biases is especially harmful and may be one of the 
most subtle forms of discrimination in the educaUonat system. 
Research shows that in general, males receive more critlc^m 
arKl punishment than females, and that Black. Hispanic and 
towHncome White males recehre the most refenrals, suspen- 
sions and e)qHilsk)ns.^' 

• The lack of mirK)rity teachers and princ^ls is linked to the 
disproportbnately high number of minority student suspen* 
stons.'* 

• In many schools, only four or fh^ teachers make approximately 
80 percent d suspensbn referrals/* 

• Minorities are oven^epresented among disability group place* 
ments/* 

• The messages students receive about their sex, race or 
nattonal origin greatly influence how tiiey perceive their own 
worth and how others perceive them.*^ 

• In a collaborathfe classroom environment, students can 
develop their potential with fewer restricttons imposed by sex. 
race or national origin-based expectations.'* 
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Most teachers are unaware thai they may treat student differently 
based on theb* sox, fwe» nattonaf origin or other group identity. Many 
who have partidpated in tnteradions training have begun using afterna- 
thre, equitable teaching methocte. 

Disparities onay also ocrar ki interactions between administrators and 
ottiers. Admii^trators may unwittingly leave rartain teachers out of 
educational or policy discussions, or give positive or negative feedback 
to some teachersp but not to others who need it Without realizing 
it. the priroipal may, by giving more attention, be favoring teachers who 
she or pen^ivra to be hi^ achievers or are of an ethnicity or sex 
with which the principal more uncomfortable. 

Parents may feel unoomfoftabie dealing with a tester or an administra- 
tor who is of a different ethnicity or sax (or perhaps the same sex). 
Such discomfort may make the parent avc^ interacting with the school, 
or assume hostility on the part of school staff when there may be none. 

[nstnictton. instruction indudes but extends beyond materials, 
tnteradions and language* Although teachers are required to follow the 
adopted texts in plannbig their lessons, they have latitude in how the 
material presented, what is emf^asized, what assignments are given 
and the supplemental materials used. Lack of awareness of equity 
concepts oouM result in prcmtoting a biased perspective. 

Materials. Material reflect bias in their content, pklures and/or 
iar^uage. By using materials-evaluation instruments, reviewers can 
detennine whether minoritim, females or males are:'* 

• Left out or ignored 

» Inaccurately represented 

• The subject of rklioife or the butt of jokes or insults 

• Discussed in a sterec^pic way 

• Given scattered coverage 

• Presented as figures without authority 

• jtomantidzed. I,e., their "colorful" characteristics emphasized 
and their experience of injustice and suffering played down 

• Represented In images and perspectives that encourage 
discriminatton 
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Mmtf supplemental materials such as Ubraiy bodes, posters and 
audiovisual materials are dated and not sensitive to equity issues. 
Teaching students to reoognbte bias in existing writtm and visual 
materials contr3>utes to ttteir critiral thinking skilb and eliminates 
consideration of ransoi^tp. 

CONCLUSION 

Some teadrers, s»imintetrators and parent may question the need for 
teaching tto principles of equity on the groimds that there are no 
minorities in the dass or sdml or Xhai it threatens traditional male and 
female roles. This view is shortelghted and confining. The teadting of 
equity ^nciptes and equit^e teaching practiora benefit all students, 
not just those who have suffen^ from or practiced overt and mdMie bias. 
Because we live in a mitturally pluraii^ic society, all students will need 
healthy interpersonal ^Is in order to function successfully. At present* 
most of the people who are fired from their jote are fired because of 
poor interpersonal skills rather than poor job skills. 

Minorities and women an» entering an ever-in^easing range of oocupa- 
tk)ns« and White males no longer constitute a majority of the workforce. 
Healthy, positive attitudes wilt sen^e to redi^ discrimination In emptoy- 
ment practi^, maUdous radal and sexual harassment, and the 
discomfort of not knowing how to communteate with persons different 
from oneself. Such benefits will extend to personal interactions and 
relationships outside the workforce, resulting in mutual trust and respect 
among ail people. 

Equity is not a separate subject to be added to an atready-busy curricu* 
lum. Teachers can create lessons which explore equity concept in any 
subject area, but beyond that, equity needs to be integmted into all 
teaching. It is an appro^ to teaching that begins in kindergarten and 
continues through the twelfth grade. An suitable approad) to teadiing 
wilt he^ to create an encouraging and caring {earning environment that 
allows students to feet comfortable and permits them to examine their 
attitudes and share their kleas. 

As important as the teacher's role is, the development of equitable 
attitudes in young people is a responstoitity that is shared by administra- 
tors and parent. Parents are stilt the dominarft influence in socializa- 
tion, and their chiklren will have a far greater chance of being treated 
equitably and devebping suitable attitudes if such attitudes are 
modeled in the home. 

14 6 
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The habte and attitudes teamed white In school will cany over Into 
adulthood. But education Is a part of life, not Just preparation for Ufe 
Stt^ents at all levels are entitled to an educatbnal environment that 
embraces them regaidless of their physical, economic, academic or 
sodal characteristics. If schools and society at large can master the 
simple concept of responding to people by what they do not who they 
are, we wiU have reached a new plateau of civitizatten. Such a goal is 
attainable so long as people of good wHi continue to work together. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES 



The lists of respecaivo responsibilities that foiiow begin with basic good 
schooling tenets. The sugg^ions in the latter part of each list shown 
in bok^ comprise equity prir^^les. 

SCHOOL STAFF RESPONSIBIUTIES 

School ^ministrators and teachers are living examples of responsibility 
in action; they are expected to represent themselv^ to shjdents, 
parente and the community as models of competence and civility. 
Listed below are key respons&illties d school administrators and 
tethers for creating an effective and equitable school environment:" 

Administrators 

1. Establish and maintain a safe, orderly school environment. 

Z Keep physical facilities dean and reasonably attractive; repair 
damage immediately. 

3. Pfovkie a written code of conduct whteh specifies acceptable 
student behavtor. due process and discipline procedures and 
consequences, 

4. Administer punishment in a neutral, matter-of-fact way; focus 
punishment on a student's behavior, not on his or her person- 
ality. Refrain from administering unreasonable punishment to 
students. 

5. Have ail staff promote high expectations for students' achieve- 
ment. Create an environment in whfch all students are 
expected to w«)rk hard toward the attainment of learning goals. 

6. ProvWe processes for monitoring the school's ongoing 
Instrudtonal efforts. Work to wtablish an environment in which 
no one Is complacent about student achievement, and where a 
positive attitude toward change is encouraged. 

7. Trairi and work with parents to improve their children's aca- 
demic skills and attitudes toward education. 

9 
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8. Provide parents of adolescents with information about the 
physical, emotional and academic development of that age 
group. 

9. Arrange programs and activities around parents' work, day 
care and transportation needs. 

1 0. Provide leadership and intervention in retention and re-entry 
programs for drc^u^ and operate fHograms in a setting that 
focusra on impro>dng student self-esteem and motivation to 
complete their education. 

11. Set concrete goals for "at-risk" ^udents early In their school 
careers. Progress needs to be measured against these goals. 

11 Provide opportunities for 8t$ff to b§ thoroughly trslned In 
equity principles; participate tn such training. 

13. Uake mire that ell vimials In the school reflect human 
diversity. 

14. Encourage schoohrtde partlc^thn In "wmmemoratlve" 
daye, weeks end months, such as Uartbi Luther King Day, 
National American Indian Day, Hispanic Heritage Week, 
Black HIstmy Month, and Women's History Month. 

15. Use nmbbsed language. 

16. Apply equity principles when dealing vrtth staff members. 

17. Be responsive (o parent, teacher end shtdent concerns 
sbout psFceh^ed Inequities in materials, programs or 
kiter^ons. 

18. Train students and teachers ki the damaging effects of 
malldmie racial or sexual hsrsssnmit. Including verbal 
harassment Establish a policy against such t>ehavlor. 
Uake staff and students aware that such behevhr will not 
be tolerated, 

19. Be dlUgent In cerrylng out state end federel mandates for 
nondiscrimination In the areas of race, sex end national 
origin In all school programs and activities. 

Q 17 10 
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Teachers 

1 . Maintain good order and discos in the dassroom and school 
at afl \kr\9S. Sat high standards and bo consistent. 

2. Provide an c^jiimum (earning atmospfwre with learning goals 
th£rt are both c^aiiengbig and attainable. Help student get 
ready to team. Allow and enoours^e students to dovekip a 
sersa of r^ponsajtlity and saif-relianca. Give them a variety 
of opportunities to complete (guided and independent) practice 
of new concepts and skills. 

3. Continuously strive to improve teaching performance and use 
assessment results not only to evaluate students, but also to 
find out whether teaching methods are working. 

4. Let parents know that homework is important and give them 
tips on how to monitor homevwrk assignments. Assign 
homework with the intent of succes^ul comp(etk>n. Check 
students' work and give quick feedback. 

5. Check students' understanding of material presented by asking 
dear questions and make sure all students have equal time to 
respond. 

6. Pay attertton to student interests, problems and aMompIish- 
ments in sodal interactions both in and out of the classroom. 

7. Communksate positively and frequently with students and 
parents by phone or short notes about the student's progress 
in school, including academic achievement, social behavior 
and attitude. Develop skills for working with parents. Make 
parents welcome and invite them to l»come inwived in their 
chiWron's education. Establish clear procedures for involve- 
ment, communfcate these dearly to parents, and use them 
cons-qfently. 

$. Expand ej^ioctatlans of studenta frmn non-English- 
speaking baekgrounda and davelop a conmltmant to 
provide affectlva Instructhn appropriate to the back- 
ground of these students aa early as possible In their 
school careers. 
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9. VMt to IncfiMt UmpMrUdpMtkmcffmmlmMndmlnarh 

npnwmitBd (9i.g^ math, migln§§rlng, Bel§nc9). 

1 A TmcA &U§dmtt9 aiKHit 8tw§otyp99 §nd pmjw/ico §ml ho w 
to roeognlMo tho blf§ thtt moy oxM In tho matortato they 
uaakiaehooL 

1 1. Compansata for or wpplarmnt blaaod matartala fn Uw 
daaamooL 

1Z Sarva on tejrfbooJSr mlopthn cmrniMaaa orflndothar waya 
to lnfkim» tha aatadlon of nonbtaaod currleuhim matarh 
ala. 

13. Maka aura tttat aU vlwats In tha classroom raflaet human 
dtvaratty. 

14. Do not aogragata studanta by sax at any tlma—llnas, 
study groups, or actlvttlaa. (tt Is assumad groupbjg by 
ric# la not allowodj 

15. U$a nonbbsad languaga. 

16. Attampt to usa rolo nH>dals of both saxas and of dtffarant 
athnldtlsa whan bringing rasourca paopla Into tha class- 
room, 

17. Taka advantaga of opportunities to trabwd In racogntz- 
Ing and daaling with bias. 

Administrators and testers can enhance relations with students* 
families and the community at large simply: 

• being accessible to parents 

• returning telephone calls in a timely fashton 

• resolving problems at an informal level whenever possible 
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An equitable school dimate coupled with good relations with students' 
families and the community at large cannot help but create a positive 
learning environment for students. 
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PARENT RESPONSIBILITIES 

Adutts both in and out of tha dassroom oxert powerful bifluences on 
dilldf©n*8 leamlf^ and rthar exporiemos. Thus, the rolattenship 
t)etweQn sctool and terns ptays a significant role in meeting the 
purpose of sdnols. In order lo davek^ an effective schocd^home 
relationship, school staff and families need to know what they can 
expect from each other and who is responsible for the different aspects 
of studmts' devek^ment 

Most $cfu>oi staff believe good school^home retaltons are important, but 
sometimes find it difficutt to Involve some parente in the scJwrf. Staff 
need to be ffivare of any e)$>ectations they may have that could hinder 
effective collabor^bn with parents. For example, they may have 
negative es^iectattons of c^n families because of family oompositton, 
soonomic status or racial Wentity. On the other hand, parents may have 
negative attitudes toward schools, or, even though they want to be 
invofved in their chiMrm's ediH^ation, they may be dissuaded by 
otetadM such as filings of intimklatton or the day-tOHfay-pressures of 
earning a living and maintaining a family. 

School staff and parents can work together to find ways to provide an 
effective, positive learning climate for all student. If each under^ands 
and accepts his or her responsS)iiities, such a climate can be created. 

HfflTdbooks on student r^hts and responsibilities very often need to 
Include statemerrts or suggestions of parents* responsibility. The 
suggestfons list^ below are common sense recommendations of key 
responsibilities parents have for their children's education:** 

1 » See that children attend school and classes regularly and on 
time and that they have the necessary materials. 

2. See that chiMrcn attend school physically and mentally 
healthy, well rested, clean and appropriately dressed. 

3. Assure that assigned homework is completed and presented 
on time and in an acceptable form. 

4. Be responstt)ie for chiWren's behavtor and make restitution for 
any damage caused by them. 

5. Become informed about programs, issues and needs of the 
school and distrk:t* 

20 




6. Work oooperativoly with school staff to pravont or rssoive 
probiems. 

7. Saek and tako «ivantagd of access to schools and booomo 
Involved in chiklrsn's education. Attend conferenras with 
teachers. 

8. Learn how to prepare chitdran for the future by fostering 
academte skills and positive attitudes toward education, the 
school and themselves. 

9. Hold te^ers and schools SK»ountable for meeting goals 
related to improving academk: performance, if goals are not 
met, work v^h schMl perrannel to analyze the situation and 
plan corrective adion. 

1 0. Be aware of diiidren's needs and praise their successes in 
order to help them continue woriUng toward exrollenco. 

11. Ensure that grievances are resolved, if a grievance arises, 
either related to the treatment of a child, or to distnd policies 
and prs^ces. pursue the issue according to established 
procedures. Work to solve prot}lems at the most informal level 
first, then, if necessary, pursue the grievance to higher tovets 
of district administration. Whenever posstole. avoid involving 
the child in the conflict. Call ahead to set appointments with 
relevant staff. 

1 2. Respect the rights of school staff, students and other parents. 

13. T»»^ ehUdrm to appnelata people by whet they do, not 
yrtio they are, 

14. Provide children with opportunities to see end Interact In a 
positive way with people who are different from them- 
sehfee, 

15. Use nonbbaed language at home. 

16. Teach children about blaa, how to recognize It and how It 
limits and demeans people. 

17. Exambw taxWooks and other materials for bias; poM it 
out to teachers and administrators and express concern. 
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fa. Becom» Uiwltmd fn th§ taxtbook B9l§<akm proeasa at tha 
point pubUe eonymnt la tnvttaO. 

19. Contact tha achool if blaa la ancoun^rad In any Intarac- 
thnabatwaana^ffnwnbarandachBd. Fetiowtha 
griavanca proeadura daaerlbad In 011 abova. 

20. Baearafulnottosatnagattvaaxpaetathnaforaehtiaby 
saying In bar or hiapraaanca auch tbinga aa "Sha'tt 
probably hmm troubia In math, I atwaya did, " or "Wateh 
out for him; ha'U taka tha roof off tha aehool ffhageta 
mad.' 

The most Important task parents have b to teach children to be respon- 
sible and allow them to assume age-appropriate respwisibllitles. 
Parents need to ensure that they— not television, peers or others— are 
their children's pHndpal teachers. 

With sweeping technological changes, increased global economic 
competition, declining or static student achievement and increased 
dropout rates, school personnel are seeking ways to increase student 
performance by making adjustments in the curriculum, teaching 
strategies and standards for students and teachers. They also are 
turning their attention increasingly to the rote parents can play and the 
responsibilities parents can and want to share with the schools. 

Bek)W are several ways parents can be involved in school activities and 
the education of children and monitor the equal educatwnal opportuni- 
ties guaranteed by law: 

• Serve on school boards. Studies show that when minorities 
and women are reprwented on the school toard, the school 
tends to be more sensitive to concerns of hiring, discipline and 
achievement and to the provision of equity in educaton." 

• Vote for school Issues. When minorities and women 
participate in the electbn of school boards and levies that 
reflect equity in education, better school-community relation- 
ships result.^' 

• Work as school volunteers. When parents work as akies or 
volunteers in a school or classroom, they gain a clearer picture 
of the structure, content and equity of the school's educational 
program(s). 
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• Attsnd mMtlngt and sfwctal tvcnt*. By attending parent- 
taacher and board mootings, special assembtos or axtra^r- 
ricutar events, and observir^ in sdwds or classrooms, parents 
incmase their undorstanding of what is occurring in scf^Is. 

When parents are able to participate in one or more of the above 
acthrHies, they increase their capacity for responsbie invoh/ement. 
Studies of minority families point out that if parents believe they can 
influence the lives of their children, they are far more likely to support 
the work of the scho(d and their diildren's learning efforts. 

If parents do not serve on school boards, N^e, volunteer in or visit 
schools, the most important thing they still can do to disoiss with their 
chikiren, on a daily basis, what is hafH)ening In the sdiool and class- 
room—what is good, exciting and helpful and what might be harmful or 
limiting. In oonjunctiwi with the school, they can then determine what 
might be done to improve those situations whk:h are interfering with 
their child's personal growth and academic excsllence. 

In order to become effectively involved, parents need to know not only 
what their responsibilities are (legal and othenwise), but also what 
schools must do to educate their chikjren, as well as what their children 
must do in order to gain the most out of the education to whfch they are 
entitled. H is only when parents understand what responsibilities others 
have for their children's education that they can make certain that others 
involved in the schooling process are carrying out their respective 
responsibilitias. 
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STUDENT RESPONSlBILfTlES 

This list €S student responsibitit^ includes items usually found in 
student handbooks** and which, when accepted and practiced, can 
constitute a significant oontranrtlon to an effective and equitable learning 
climate, listed bekw are key responsbitities students have for their 
own educatton: 

t . Attend all classes every day on time; have the f»ecessary 
learning materials and be ready to work. 

2. Dress a|:^priatety for schooMn ways that will not cause 
safety or health problems, or disruptions. 

3. Use class time for learning; make a determined effort to learn. 

4. Be accountable for ^demlc work. H unabJe to finish work/ 
assignments during dass, then vrark on lessons before or after 
school, during lunch, or at some other time to keep up with the 
class. 

5. Respect the rights of others to teach and learn. 

6. Be fully and positively involved in the sctool's acosmic and 
extracurricular programs. 

7. Exhibit conduct that pn>motes good health, acceptable 
standards of behavior, effective citizenship and a positive 
attitude toward learning. 

8. Know and obey the rules of the school district and individual 
school. 

9. Respect the reasonable exercise of authority by school 
administrators and teachers in maintaining discipline in the 
schools and at school-sponsored activities. 

10. Accept reasonable punishment for breaking school rules. 

1 1 . Respect the property of other people and of the school; pay for 
damaged property. 

12. Pursue disagreements whb school policy or procedures in an 
orderly and responsible manner Work with school personnel 
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to solvo probtams. Set and keep appointments with relevant 
school staff. 



13. AppmclMf p0r$onMl dlN§r»nc9B In p»opU>. 

14. Intwnct In a posItivB way wtthp§(^kt who an different 
from oneself. 

15. Use nonblaaed language et school, at home and In the 
community. 

16. Know Iww to recognize bias and how It limits and de- 
means people. 

Parents and school st^ have the added respons&)Uity of making certain 
that alt students understand what Is expected of them and of taking 
reasonable measures to ensure that students understand their roles. 
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COLLECTIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 

The prevtous sacUons dtecu$sed and highf^htod tho respective 
responstt^itira of parents, etudems, teachers, and administrators for 
canying out education's purpc^e— to develop the potential di every 
student AddWonat re^nsbBities which are shared by parents, 
students and %hools are referred to as colle^hre responsibilities and 
include the foOowii^ elements: 

1 . Everyone acknowledges that school Is a pl^ for work. 

2. Students, parents and staff krK)w the written code of conduct. 

a ^k) student are expected to fall below the level of learning 
needed to be successful at the next level 

4. Extra learning time is provkled for students who need or want 
it; students can get extra help outskie regular school hours. 

5. Mastery — not age~guides promotton from grade to grade. 

6. Programs meet the needs of the whole child within the context 
of school, family and community. 

7. "Soft" courses are kept to a minimum. Prd>lem solving, 
analysis, Interpretatton, persuasive writing and learning to learn 
shouM be considered among the "basics.* 

8. Education focuses on emptoyability rather than mere vocation- 
aitem. Emptoyability requires problem solving skills, command 
of the English lar^uage, the ability to acquire and af^ly new 
knowledge, and adaptability; whereas, the focus of vocattonat- 
ism is job-specific skills, 

9. The core subjects comprise a common set of concepts, 
prindpies, skills and ways of knowing. 

r ft Instmetton Iwd/ny to second language proficiency tor 
ttrnfted-EngtlBhi^ronfifont students la Integrated Into the 
overaU curriculum, not set apart 

1 1. Re^>ea end conaiderathn are shown to everyone regard- 
less of race, national ortgfn or sex. Opportunftlesare 
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provkitd for M ehlUnn to »chl»V9 maximum btttUaettail 
growth and ilavak^mant ngardlaaa of th^ athnk 
baei^inund or aax. 

1Z Evarywiamakaa a t»nadou9Comnltmant to confront and 
ewnpmtaataforthalrownblaaaa. Mutta Imp In mind that 
thayvmarafaodandoodaUudtnablaaadmiirinmmant 
and may unwRtlngly dammatrata blaaad MlUtdaa. 

13. Adutta awl ^ttdran do not eondoM blaaad or prajudleod 
bahavhra In othara. 

The responsibOitias enumerated in this handbook provide a basis for aii 
groups concerned to d^uss and clarify their respective roles in the 
«lucattonat process. Increased awareness and understanding oi 
Indlvklual arid oolfective responsibiliti^ cannot help but provide a basis 
for improved school-home relations and Increased learning. 
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SUMMARY 

A child's yeara In school provido rww and sixdting opportunltfes for 
pfirsonai growth, an approdation for scholarehlp, tho acquisition of 
knowtodga and a daep respod for other Individuals. Effoctiva school 
programs contain SQvofai key equity oomponents: 

• The need for equity to penneate tho entire 13 years of a 
student's education and the entire curriculum. No one week, 
quarter or year program can sufffctently raise a student's 
understanding of equity Issues. 

• The need for equity to be a part of all courses offered In the 
school. Educational equity needs to be taught outside the social 
studies courses— In English, math, athtetks. and so on. 

• The need for equity to be reflected in the instructtonal styles of 
teachers and the ways in which administrative decisions are 
made and carried out. 

• The need for well-planned and ongoing staff training for 
teachers pnd administrators. Everyone nMds to learn to 
incorporate educational equity into the school and classroom 
goals. 

• The need to use updated and nonbiased textbooks and teach- 
ing materials. 

• The need to review and evaluate materials and techniques on a 
regular basis to ensure that students are receiving an education 
that will enable them to become responsible and unbiased 
citizens. 

NOTE 

The Center for National Origin, Race and Sex Equity at the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory provides training and technical 
assistance free aS charge to public school personnel in all equity related 
areas. The Center Is k>cated at 101 S.W. Main, Suite 500, Portland, 
Oregon 97204 and may be reached by calling (503) 275-9603. 
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Center staff include: 

Dr. Ethel Simon-McWililams. Director 

Alfredo Ar^n. Fteld Service Coordinator/Equity Spedalist 

Barbara K. Berard. Materials/Information Specialist 

Valerie Orona. Adminlstrativs Secretary 

D^rah Shaw/Moilan, Secretaiy 

Equtty Staff for Alaska 

Carole Hunt 
Sharron Lobaugh 

Equity Staff for Idaho, Oregon and Washington 

Alfredo Aragon 

Carlos Cardona-Morales 

Nancy Huppertz 

Equity Staff for the Pacific 

I^ris Calkum 

Clarise Mason 

Dr. Rora Yen 

Bill Plott, Secretary 
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DERNinONS 

SocMxutkui Sedation is a lifelong fmcasB by which peopis are 
^spared to occupy various roles in society. Sodatization is achieved 
through the provision ai^ accumulation of life experiam^ thm transmit 
knowledge, attitudes aiKl skills to perfomi f uncttons necessary for these 
roles. Soci£dization is often dtiib^e and readily observable as 
diikJren are being prepared to cany out a complex coHectton of eco- 
nomic, social, physical, politteal and psychologicai roies as adults. 
However, most socialization is subtle ai^ goes unnoticed. 

Stereotype. A stereotype is an oversimplified perception in which 
individuals are ascribed certain traits merely because of their member- 
ship in a specific group, race or sex. 

Preiudkse/Bias, PrejudiM and bios are attitudes which predispose an 
indivkfual to make either negative or poslthra judgements about per- 
sons, objects, concepts or groups prior to objective evaluation. 

Dbcfiminathn. Discriminatton is the differential treatment of individuals 
oor^idered to belong to a partteular group, and includes the denial of 
opportunity, privilege, role or reward on the basis of sex. race, national 
origin or other factors. Prejudice is an attitude; discrimination is Its 
manife8t£ton. 

Sex Role Stereotype. A sex-role stereotype assumes that all females or 
all males share common abilities, interests, values and roles. In the 
context of schools, the temi refers to practices. adivitiBs and materials 
that prescrfljo the devetopment of girts and boys and prepare them for 
traditional and often limiting sex roles. 

Sexism. Sexism is any attitude, action or instltuttonal practice which 
functions to subordinate a person or group because of their sex. The 
control of institutional power distinguishes sexism from individual bias. 

Racism. Racism is any attitude, action or institutional practtee which 
functions to subordinate a person or group because of their «)lor. The 
control of institutional power distinguishes radsm from individual 
prejudice. 
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Educational Equity. EducsOional oquity rafors to tho atiminatioii in 
educmional iratituttons, programs and Ciirrinla of di$criminatton on tha 
basis of raoit national origin or ss^ and of ti^>s8 stamente of lola 
starootyping and rofa sodalizaiion thai pravant M amJ fair partidpatton 
by all studants in aducational programs. Educ^ional aquity is oon- 
camad with tha aUmination of staraotyi^ng so that aU studmts can 
dK)o$a f raaty among and banafit from cq^rtunltias in aducational 
instituttons and programs* wfih Rmitatbns datamninad only by aach 
indrvkfuaTs interasts and abilitias. 
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NONDISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATION: 
A SUMMARY OF THE MAJOR FEDERAL 
NONDISCRIMINATION UWS 

THIo Vi of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 

Tftte VI of the CfvP RJghts Act pmhMs discrimination against students 
on the basis of race, color, or national origin in programs receiving 
federal funds. 

Title VI and related case law prohibit discrimination on the basis of race, 
color or national origin in student admissions, student £K»ess to courses 
and programs, and student policies and their appUcation. to name a few 
of the areas covered. Discrimlnailon agaln^ national o»iin minorities 
on the basis of Ifanited English skilis is also prohibited by Title VI case 
law. Any Institution or agency receiving federal funds is covered by 
Title VI. Most educational activities of a recipient agency or institution 
are covered, Including activitlas or programs not in direct receipt of 
federal funds. It was the language of Title VI which provided the mode! 
for Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972. 

Procedures for the filing of possible complaints regarding racial or ethnic 
discrimination are provided under the legislation. Such complaims may 
be filed with The Office for Civil Rights. Department of Education, 400 
Maryland Avenue, S.W., Washington. D.C. 20202, or the Regional 
Office for Civil Rights, or your state department of education. 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 

Title IX prohibits discrimination on the basis of sex against students and 
employees in educational programs and activiiies receiving federal 
funds. The Title IX regulation prohibits sex discrimination in such areas 
as: 

• Admissions to vocational, graduate, professional and public 
undergraduate schools 

• Counseling and guidance tests, materials and practices 

• Physical education and athletics 
■ Vocational education programs 
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• Student ruk»s and poUdas 

• Extracurricular adivitios 

• Emptoyniant 

Complaints of TUa IX vtolmions may filed with Tha Office for Civil 
R^hts. Depaitmant of Edu^alion, 400 Maiyiami Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. or the Regional Offiro for Civil Rights, or your 
state departnnent of education. 

Guidelines for Ellmlnatino Discrimination and Denial of 
Seivlces on ttia of Race, Color, National Origin, Sex 
and Handicap In Vocational Education 

These guidelines apply to recants of any federal f inand^ assistance 
that offer or administer programs of vxationat education or training. 
They derive from and frovide guidance supplementary to Title VI. 
Title iX, and Sectbn 504 and the implementing departmental 
regulattons* 

Complaints of vk>l^ions of this tegtelation may be filed with The Office 
for Civil Rights, D^>artment of Education, 400 Marylaml Avenue, S,W., 
Washington, O.C. 20202, or the Regionai Office for Civil Rights, or your 
state department of education. 

Antidiscrimination laws can be viewed as continuing clarffications of 
human rights guaranteed in the U.S. Con^itution and its various 
amendments. 

Tlie Equal Protection Clause of the 14ttt Amendment 

The U.S. Constitutk)n makes only one reference to equality. In the 
Fourteenth AmandmBnt the following clause appears: 

"... nor shall any State . . . deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction, the equal protection of the laws.' 

This clause, krown as the Equal Protectk>n Clause, guarantees the 
equality of citizens and nor^ittzens alBce under the law. R became law 
in 1868, right after the Civil War, and was designed to make certain that 
newly f re^ slaves wouU not be discriminated against; that is, that no 
state wuUi make or adminl^er any law differently for tiK>se who had 
been slaves as compared to those who had ncrt. The Fourteenth 
Amendment also makes dear that vramen and mlm)rities are citizens. 
Whan the Constitutk^n was first written, only Whito landowning males 
were considered dUzens. 
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Brown V. Board of Education 



In Brown v. Board of Education In 1954. the U.S. Supremo Court 
aocopted the a/gumsnt thai segregation In schools was a violalion of 
the Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment ft was 
essentially the same aigument that had be«i made more than 50 years 
before In Plessy v. Ferguson, but. for the first time, the court looked 
beyond the Intfiulto discriminate and founded Its opinion on the harmful 
fi&fidson black chikfren that resulted from separate educatbnal 
facilities. As a result of these effects, the Court sakf black people were 
deprived of equal fNotedlon under the law. 

This deciston marked the critkal turning point In the Court's applicatkin 
of the Equal Protectton Clause and we are still feeling the effects of the 
Court's mandate to desegregate schools "with all deliberate speed." 

Civil Rights Act 1964 

Brown set a precedent, but equal educatton has been a tong time 
coming. Recognizing that school segregatton was an ugfy fact. 
Congress enacted the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The purpose of this act 
was desegregation of public schools. 

With the Brown v. Board of Education lit^ation came the awareness 
that many natk}nal origin students in nons^regated settings were still 
not given equal educational opportunity. This awareness promoted the 
Inchiston of the temi 'national origin" In the original version of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 

The Civil Rights Act (rf 1964 was closely foltowed by the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, which provided funds for special 
programs for children from k>w income families (Title I) and for chiWren 
with fimited English profteiency {Title Vn;. The aim of this legislation 
was to insure an equal opportunity for Instruction and learning for all 
students. 

Sex Discrimination Law 

In the area of sex discrimination, the courts have been stower to appfy 
the Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment Legally 
sanctfoned differential treatment based on sex has a lengthy history. In 
Bradwell v. Illinois In 1873, a female attorney was denied admission to 
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differem sph9r9s of actton and that it baior^sd to man to make, apply 
ami execute the laws.' 

N<^ unlit 1971 did the U.S. Supreme Court decide that it was 
unoonstituttonal to discriminata agaln^ peo;^ aocordir^ to their sex 
und« raitak) drmunstartoes. In Reed v. Reed, the Court invalidated a 
law thai ^e men preference over women as administrators of estates 
because It violated the gusuantees of the Equal Protection aause of the 
Fourteenth AmarKlment The courts, however, have been very strict in 
their appScation of thb amwMlment to sex dis^imination cases, and 
since the Equal Rights Amendment has not been rat^. several 
federal laws have been the basb for templing to guarantee women 
equal rights. In 1974, the Women's Educa^nal Equity Act. an 
amendment to lh9 Eiementaiy and Secondary Educafon Act, sought to 
provide assistance in promotir^ equity for women and girts. 

Tttle Vi and TRId IX Court Decistons 

Title VI and Title IX are veiy similar in the educattonal activ^es which 
they aSiecA and the types of domination they prohibit. Below are two 
examples of koy court dec^ions based on these taws. 

. raloVlofthoCivB Rights Act of 1964 {P.L 88-352) prohtoits 
discriminatipn on the basb of race, color or national origin against 
students of any school receiving federal assistance. 

In Lau V. Nichols (1973) the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that the 
San Francisco school system violated the 1964 Civil Rights Act by 
denying non-English speaking students of Chin^ ancestry a 
meaningful opportunity to participate in the public educattonal 
piogram. The decision stated that provkiing students the same 
desks, books and teachii^ did not ensure that they received an 
equal educattonal c^>portunity. particularly If the students dkj not 
speak English. 9 English is the appropriate language of 
instrucik>n, then measure had to be taken to ensure thstf English 
was taught to non-English or Bmit^-English piofident students in 
order to access the educationat opportunity provided them. 

• VtiB IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 (P L. 92-31 8) 
prohibits discrimination on the basis of sex against students of a 
school receiving federal financial assistance. 

The case of Brenden v. Minnesota State High &;hool League 
(1972) clarified the rights of women to pursue equal athletic 
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opportunSles. Th« U.S. Supreme Court ruled that Peggy Brenden 
was being discriminated against because she was riot allowed to 
try out tor and play on the boys' tennis team when her school did 
not provide comparable mhletic opportunities tor girts. 

Civn Rights R^oiBtlon Ad of 1988 

In 1988, after tour years of debate, Congress enacted the Civil Rights 
Restoration Act (CRRA) which restores the originally Intended scope of 
the four statutes almdy in place to protect minorities, women, the 
eUerty and the handicapped from federally subsidized discrimination. 
The Act Is in reponse to a 1984 Supreme Court decision. Grove City v. 
BeH, in which the h^h court ruled that nondiscrimination laws applied 
only to specific programs or activities receiving federal finandal 
assistance, not to an entire Institution. 
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